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THE EXAGGERATION OF THE SOCIAL 


INCE Hegel developed his theory of the state, and Spencer his 
conception of the social organism, it has seemed that nothing 
is significant which is not ‘social.” Morality has been resolved into 
‘social well-being,’ the development of thought into a ‘social proc- 
ess,’ language has become a ‘social institution,’ while beauty and 
causality are ‘social conceptions.’ The result of all this is misleading 
in various ways, of which I shall here speak of two that are very 
common. I shall choose Professor Royce as my ‘horrible example’—- 
not because he is more open to criticism than many others, but 
because I happen to have read him last. 

I. The first of these is to treat the social aspect as a peculiar 
aspect—as if it had laws of its own—where no peculiarity exists. 
In the chapter on ‘The Social Aspect of the Higher Forms of 
Docility’ in his ‘Psychology,’ Professor Royce shows how the develop- 
ment of language, of general ideas, of the processes of judgment and 
reasoning, and of self-consciousness, is due to social intercourse. 
I do not understand him to say that this is the sole factor, but 
clearly he treats it as a peculiar factor,—that is, as a special sort 
of process occurring under certain special conditions,—and he leaves 
it practically unrelated to any other factors in mental development. 

Now, of course, among the factors of mental development, no one 
questions the importance, or even the conspicuous importance, of social 
relations. But whether this factor is in any way peculiar is another 
question. Suppose Robinson to have been a native of his island, 
and thus deprived from the beginning of social intercourse.‘ Still 
he would not have lacked the conditions for a mental development 
of the same kind, though of minor degree, as we now possess. In 
making use of the various natural objects—the same object at dif- 
ferent times and for different purposes—he would be compelled to 
develop a language and a system of ideas. The contrast between 
his judgments about the same thing at different times and between 
his own mode of behavior and that even of the inanimate objects 


* The abstract character of the supposition is no bar to the argument. This 
is the common form of scientific procedure. 
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would furnish a sufficient ‘social’ basis for reasoning. The same 
contrast would be effective in developing a consciousness of self— 
at least so far as self is distinguished from nature—while inter- 
course with his dog and his goats would inevitably develop some 
consciousness of individuality. In a word, then, the comparison 
of my own thoughts at different times furnishes precisely the same 
conditions of contrast and identity as the comparison of my own 
thought with my neighbor’s, while the relations between myself and 
natural objects are, though far less intimate, precisely the same 
in kind as my relation to my neighbor.? The social conditions 
detailed by Professor Royce are therefore only a special case of the con- 
ditions of identity and contrast required for mental development 
generally. And in my opinion the emphasis placed upon the social 
aspect tends to obscure the essential feature of the process in ques- 
tion. For more fundamental than the social contrast is just the 
fact of contrast. 

To choose another illustration—in his lecture on ‘Physical and 
Social Reality’ in ‘The World and the Individual,’ Professor Royce 
shows how the conception of nature as uniformly and mechanically 
causal is due to the necessities of social organization, a uniform 
nature being, of course, a necessary condition of cooperation. The 
uniformity of nature is thus a ‘social conception.’ But he fails to 
note that a uniform nature is equally a condition of isolated indi- 
vidual activity, and indeed of any adjustment of acts to ends, or of 
one act to another, whether individual or cooperative. The settler 
in the wilderness can no more dispense with a uniform nature than 
can the management of a railway. Hence, from this pragmatic 
standpoint, the uniformity of nature is simply a universal condition 
of practical activity. In other words, causality as a category is more 
broadly practical than ‘social.’ And here again I think that the 
emphasis upon the social, in suppressing the more universal character, 
is so far misleading. 

We have all heard the vague statement that ‘all morality is 
social’ and we are familiar with the point of view which reduces all 
vice to selfishness. This means, of course, that morality lies always 
between individuals and never within the individual. According 
to this view, Robinson on his island would be beyond the range of 
moral judgment, since he would be deprived of the delicious possi- 
bility of ‘doing good to others.’ What such a view amounts to is 
simply a false way of stating the now generally adopted utilitarian 
principle that any particular good is to be estimated in relation to 
other goods, which may be my own or my neighbor’s. And here, 


? As shown, I think, by Professor Royce in the lecture on ‘The Interpreta- 
tion of Nature’ in the Second Series of ‘The World and the Individual.’ 
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once more, the emphasis upon the ‘social’ tends to obscure a more 
fundamental character. For the essential feature of moral action 
is simply that of acting from a point of view broader than the 
present, 7. e., it must be in some degree objective. This objective 
standpoint will consider my own future good as well as the good 
of others. It will be in some degree moral if it never reaches others. 

II. A second misuse of the social category (not unrelated to the 
first) might be called, after a phrase of Professor James, ‘the sociel- 
ogist’s fallacy.’ It consists in the confusion of a point of view in 
which ‘individual’ and ‘social’ are distinct and correlative with a 
point of view prior to such distinction and in using the term ‘social’ 
to apply indifferently to either. What is not-individual is arbi- 
trarily called ‘social’ whether the term marks a distinction or the 
absence of a distinction. 

The point is well illustrated in the now popular tendency to re- 
gard the individual as the product of society,—or as a differentia- 
tion, and possibly an evil differentiation, from an original social 
unity. Historically this may be regarded as a reaction from the 
individualistic theories of the eighteenth century, which conceived 
the individual as a self-contained and complete reality anterior to 
the organization of society. When now it was seen that the indi- 
vidual could not be defined apart from society, what was more natural 
than to say that if society is not the product of the individual the 


* individual must be the product of society? And yet if the indi- 


vidual can not be defined apart from society, neither can society 
be defined apart from the individual. It is therefore a misnomer 
to describe as ‘social’ that condition of mankind which preceded (or 
which, relatively speaking, marked the primitive stages of) social 
organization, for it is Just as much, and just as little, a state of indi- 
vidual independence. It is not even, strictly speaking, to be called 
‘gregarious,’ for any consciousness of belonging to one group rather 
than another must involve some sense of individuality. The point 
is indeed a very simple one and has been frequently made clear: 
what is correlative can not also be prior; there ean be no degree of 
social order without a corresponding degree of individual distinct- 
ness. Yet we hear daily of the individual as the product of the 
social order and only now and then of society as the product of the 
individuals composing it. 

The priority of the social plays a conspicuous part in our ‘social 
psychology.’ Professor Royce gives utterance to it both in his ‘Psy- 
chology’ and, though merely casually, in his ‘The World and the Indi- 
vidual.’ Imitation, the social factor, precedes ‘love of opposition,’ 
the individual factor ;* and consciousness of others antedates conscious- 


** Outlines of Psychology,’ p. 277. 
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ness of self,—or at least this is ‘nearer the truth’ than the reverse 
order.* But if the child knows himself only in contrast with others, 
he must, I think, know others only in contrast with himself. Professor 
Royce says that ‘‘in order to contrast oneself with one’s social environ- 
ment it is necessary, in general, first to learn how to do something that 
has social significanee. I can not oppose you by my speech unless I 
already know how to talk. I can not rival you as a musician unless 
I already understand music. I can not endeavor to get the better 
of a political rival unless I already understand politics. But speech 
and music and politics have to be learned by imitation.’’*> But (the 
italics are mine) why first and already? One might as well say 
that a triangle can not have three angles unless it first has three 
sides. Granted that the child has nothing of his own to say until 
he learns to talk, it is none the less true that he does not learn to 
talk until he has something of his own to say. Speech and music 
and politics are indeed developed by contact with social environment ; 
they are none the less the products of an individual reaction, which, 
just so far as one understands, is also creative. And so of a long 
list of illustrations by which Royce shows that imitation precedes 
self-consciousness. Each is a case of. the sociologist’s fallacy, by 
which a ‘not-before’ is translated into an ‘after’-and a correlative 
condition into a prior; and the whole is a reflection of the view that 
the individual is the product of the social order. 

I have spoken of the misuse of the social category as if there 
were also a proper use for it. As a descriptive category which 
marks off a group of relations intimately concerned in mental de- 
velopment and a group of objects specially interesting to us, it is 
undoubtedly very serviceable. But as the basis of a scientific classi- 
fication it has, so far as I can-see, no validity whatever. The rela- 
tions between the several factors of the individual self present, 
both for psychology and for ethics, the same conditions as those 
between the several individuals composing society. There are no 
social laws which are peculiarly and exclusively social. 


WARNER FITE. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY. 





DISCUSSION 
A WORD MORE ABOUT TRUTH 


To THE EDITORS OF THIS JOURNAL: 
My failure in making converts to the conception of truth which 
I published in your number for March 14 of this year, seems, if I 


** The World and the Individual,’ Second Series, p. 170, also p. 260 ff. 
5* Psychology,’ p. 278. 
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may judge by what I hear in conversation, almost complete. An 
ordinary philosopher would feel disheartened, and a common cholerie 
sinner would curse God and die, after such a reception. But instead 
of taking counsel of despair, I make bold to assail your pages again, 
in the faint hope that repeated droppings may wear upon the stone, 
and that my statements may seem less obscure if surrounded by 
something more of a ‘mass’ whereby to apperceive them. 

For fear of compromising other ‘pragmatists,’ whoe’er they be, 
I will speak of the conception which I am trying to make intelligible, 
not as the pragmatist conception, but as my own conception. I first 
published it in the year 1885, in an article in Mind bearing the title of 
‘The Function of Cognition.’ Essential theses of this article were 
independently supported in 1893 and 1895 by Professor D. S. Miller* 
and were repeated by me in a presidential address on ‘The Knowing 
of Things Together ” in 1895. Professor Strong, in an article in 
this JouRNAL’ entitled ‘A Naturalistic Theory of the Reference of 
Thought to Reality,’ called our account ‘the James-Miller theory of 
cognition,’ and, as I understood him, gave it his adhesion. Yet, 
such is the difficulty of writing clearly in these penetralia of phi- 
losophy, that each of these revered colleagues informs me privately 
that the account of truth I now give—which to me is but that earlier 
statement more completely set forth—is to him inadequate, and 
seems to leave the gist of real cognition out. If such near friends 
disagree, what can I hope from remoter ones, and what from un- 
friendly critics? 

Yet I feel so sure that the fault must lie in my lame forms of 
statement and not in my doctrine, that I beg you for more space in 
which to express myself. I shall probably not soon offend again in 
the interests of this particular subject of disputation! 


I 


Are there not some general distinctions which it may help us to 
agree about in advance? Professor Strong, in the manuscript of a 
forthcoming work with which he has recently favored me, dis- 
tinguishes between what he -alls ‘saltatory’ and what he calls ‘am- 
bulatory’ relations. ‘Difference,’ for example, is saltatory, jumping 
as it were immediately from one term to another, but ‘distance’ in 
time or space is made out of intervening parts of experience through 
which we ambulate in succession. Years ago, when T. H. Green’s 
ideas were most influential, I was much troubled by his criticisms of 

* Philosophical Review, Vol. II., p. 408, and Psychological Review, Vol. IL., 
p- 533. 


* Psychological Review, Vol. II., p. 105. 
*Vol. I., p. 253, 
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English sensationalism. One of his disciples in particular would 
always say to me, ‘‘Yes! terms may indeed be possibly sensational 
in origin; but relations, what are they but pure acts of the intellect 
coming upon the sensations from above, and of a higher nature?’’ 
I well remember the sudden relief it gave me to perceive one day that 
space relations at any rate were homogeneous with the terms between 
which they mediated. The terms were spaces, and the relations were 
only other intervening spaces.* For the Greenites space relations had 
been saltatory, for me they became thenceforward ambulatory. 

Now the most general way of contrasting my view of knowledge 
with the popular view (which is also the view of most epistemolo- 
gists) is to call my view ambulatory, and the other view saltatory; 
and the most general way of characterizing the two views is by 
saying that my view describes knowing as it exists concretely, while 
the other view only describes its results abstractly taken. 

I fear that most of my recalcitrant readers (Professor Russell,® 
for example) fail to recognize that what is ambulatory in the con- 
crete may easily be taken so abstractly as to appear saltatory. Dis- 
tance, for example, is made abstract by emptying out whatever is 
particular in the concrete intervals—it is reduced thus to a sole 
‘difference,’ a difference of ‘place,’ which is a logical or saltatory 
distinction, a so-called ‘pure relation.’ 

The same is true of the relation called ‘knowing,’ which may 
connect an idea with a reality. My own account of this relation is 
ambulatory through and through. We know, I say, an object by 
means of an idea, whenever we ambulate towards the object with 
the clue in our hand which the idea gives us. If we believe in com- 
mon sense, in so-called ‘sensible’ realities, the idea may not only lead 
us towards its object, but may put the latter into our very hand, 
make it our immediate sensation. But, if, as most reflective people 
opine, sensible realities are not true realities, but only their appear- 
ances, our idea brings us at least so far, puts us in touch with 
reality ’s most authentic substitutes and representatives. In any case 
our idea brings us into the object’s neighborhood, practical or ideal, 
gets us into commerce with it, helps us to its closer acquaintance, 
enables us to foresee it, class it, compare it, deduce it,—in short, to 
deal with it as we could not were the idea not in our possession. 

The idea is thus, when functionally considered, an instrument for 
enabling us the better to have to do with the object and to act about 
it. But it and the object are both of them bits of the general sheet 
and tissue of reality at large; and when we say that the idea leads us 
towards the object, that only means that it carries us forward through 


*See my ‘Principles of Psychology,’ Vol. II., pp. 148-153. 
*See this JouRNAL, Vol. IV., p. 292 f. 
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intervening tracts of that reality into the object’s closer neighbor- 
hood, into the midst of its associates at least, be these associates its 
physical neighbors, or be they its logical congeners only. Thus car- 
ried into closer quarters, we are in a better situation as regards 
acquaintance and conduct; and we say that through the idea we now 
know the object better or more truly. 

My thesis is that the knowing here is made by the ambulation 
through the intervening experiences. If the idea led us nowhere, 
or from that object instead of towards it, could we talk at all of its 
having any cognitive quality? But it is only when taken in conjunc- 
tion with the intermediate experiences that it gets related to that par- 
ticular object rather than to any other part of nature. Those inter- 
mediaries determine what particular knowing function it exerts. 
The terminus they guide or point to tells us what it ‘means,’ the 
results they yield us ‘verify’ or ‘refute’ it. Intervening experiences 
are thus as indispensable foundations for a concrete relation of 
cognition as intervening space is for a relation of distance. Cogni- 
tion, whenever we take it concretely, means determinate ‘ambulation,’ 
through intermediaries, from a terminus a quo to or towards a ter- 
minus ad quem. As the intermediaries are other than the termini, 
and connected with them by the usual associative bonds (be these 
‘external’ or be they logical, 7. e., classificatory, in character), there 
would appear to be nothing especially unique about the processes of 
knowing. They fall wholly within experience; and we need use, in 
describing them, no other categories than those which we employ in 
describing other natural processes. 

But there exist no processes which we can not also consider 
abstractly, eviscerating them down to their essential skeletons or 
outlines; and when we have treated the processes of knowing thus, 
we are easily led to regard them as something altogether unparalleled 
in nature. For we first empty idea, object and intermediaries of 
all their particularities in order to retain only a general scheme, and 
then we consider the latter only in its function of giving a result, and 
not in its character of being a process. In this treatment the inter- 
mediaries shrivel into the form of a mere space of separation, while 
the idea and object retain only the logical distinctness of being the 
end-terms that are separated. In other words, the intermediaries 
which in their concrete particularity form a bridge, evaporate ideally 
into an empty interval to cross, and then, the relation of the end- 
terms being now saltatory, the whole hocus-pocus of Erkenntniss- 
theorie begins, and goes on unrestrained by further concrete con- 
siderations. The idea, in ‘meaning’ an object separated by an 
‘epistemological chasm’ from itself, now executes a salto mortale; in 
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knowing the object’s nature, it now ‘transcends’ its own. The object 
in turn becomes ‘present’ where it is really absent, ete.; until a 
scheme remains upon our hands, the paradoxes of which some of us 
think that nothing short of an ‘absolute’ can overcome. 

The relation between idea and object, thus made into a saltatory 
one, is thenceforward opposed, as being more essential and previous, 
to its own ambulatory self, and our more concrete ambulatory de- 
scription is branded as either false or insufficient. The bridge of 
intermediaries, actual or possible, which in every real case is what 
carries and explains the knowing, gets treated as an episodic com- 
plication, which need not even potentially be there. I believe that 
this vulgar fallacy of opposing abstractions to the concretes from 
which they are abstracted, is the main reason why my account of 
knowing is deemed so unsatisfactory, and I will therefore say a word 
more on that general point. 

Any vehicle of conjunction, if all its particularities are abstracted 
from it, will leave us with nothing on our hands but the original 
disjunction which it bridged over. But to escape treating the re- 
sultant self-contradiction as an achievement of dialectical profundity 
all we need is to restore some part, no matter how small, of what we 
have taken away. In the case of the epistemological chasm the first 
reasonable step is to remember that the chasm was filled with some 
empirical material, whether ideas or sensations, which performed 
some bridging function and saved us from the mortal leap. Re- 
storing thus the indispensable modicum of reality to the matter of our 
discussion, we find our abstract treatment genuinely useful. We 
escape entanglement with special cases without at the same time 
falling into gratuitous paradoxes. We can now describe the general 
features of cognition, tell what on the whole it does for us, in a 
universal way. 

We must remember that this whole inquiry into knowing grows 
up on a reflective level. In any real moment of knowing, what we 
are thinking of is our object, not the way in which we ourselves are 
momentarily knowing it. We at this moment, as it happens, have 
knowing itself for our object; but I think that the reader will agree 
that his present knowing of that object is included only abstractly, 
and by anticipation, in the results he may reach. What he actually 
keeps before his mind, as he reasons, is some supposed objective 
instance of knowing, as he conceives it to go on in some other person, 
or recalls it from his own past. As such, he, the critic, sees it to 
contain both an idea, an object, ard processes by which the knower 
is guided from the one towards the other. He sees that the idea 
is remote from the object, and that, whether through intermediaries 
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or not, it genuinely has to do with it. He sees that it thus works 
beyond its immediate being, and lays hold of a remote reality; it 
jumps across, transcends itself. It does all this by extraneous aid, 
to be sure, but when the aid has come, it has done it and the result 
is secure. Why not talk of results by themselves, then, without con- 
sidering means? Why not treat the idea as simply grasping or 
intuiting the reality, of its having that faculty schlechthin, of its 
shooting over nature behind the scenes, as it were, of its knowing 
things immediately and directly? Why need we always lug in the 
bridging ?—it only retards our discourse to do so. 

Such abstract talk about cognition’s results is surely convenient; 
and it is surely as legitimate as it is convenient, so long as we don’t 
forget what it ignores, or positively deny it. We may on occasion 
say that our idea meant always that particular object, that it led 
us there because it was of it intrinsically and essentially. We may 
insist that its verification follows upon that original cognitive virtue 
in it—and all the rest—and we shall do no harm so long as we know 
that these are only short cuts in our thinking. They are positively 
true accounts of fact as far as they go, only they leave vast tracts of 
fact out of the account, tracts of fact that have to be reinstated to 
make the accounts literally true of any real case. But if, not merely 
passively ignoring the intermediaries, you actively deny them to be 
even potential requisites for the results you are so struck by, your 
epistemology goes to irremediable smash. You are as far off the 
track as an historian would be, if, lost in admiration of Napoleon’s 
personal power, he were to ignore his marshals and his armies and 
were to accuse you of error in describing his conquests as effected by 
their means. Of such abstractness and one-sidedness I accuse most 
of the critics of my own account. 

In the second lecture of my recent little book entitled ‘Pragma- 
tism,’ I used for a certain purpose the illustration of a squirrel 
scrambling round a tree-trunk to keep out of sight of a pursuing 
man: both go round the tree, but does the man go round the squirrel ? 
It all depends, I said, on what you mean by ‘going round.’ In 
one sense of the word the man ‘goes round,’ in another sense he 
does not. I settled the dispute by pragmatically distinguishing the 
senses. But I told how some disputants had called my distinction a 
shuffling evasion and taken their stand on what they called ‘plain 
honest English going round.’ 

In such a simple case few people would object to letting the term 
in dispute be translated into its conereter equivalents. But in the 
ease of a complex function like our knowing they act differently. I 
give full concrete practical value for the idea of knowing in every 
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ease I can think of, yet my critics insist that ‘plain honest English 
knowing’ is left out of my account. They write as if the minus were 
on my side and the plus on theirs. 

The essence of the matter for me is that although knowing can be 
both abstractly and concretely described, and although the abstract 
descriptions are often useful enough, yet they are all sucked up and 
absorbed without residuum into the conereter ones, and contain 
nothing of an essentially other or higher nature that the concrete 
descriptions can be accused of leaving behind. Knowing is just a 
natural process like any other. There is no ambulatory process what- 
soever, the results of which we may not describe, if we prefer to, in 
saltatory terms, or represent in static formulation. Suppose, e.g., that 
we say a man is ‘prudent.’ Coneretely, that means that he takes out 
insurance, hedges in betting, looks before he leaps. Do such acts 
constitute the prudence? are they the man qua prudent? Or is the 
prudence something by itself and independent of them? As a con- 
stant habit in him, a permanent tone of character, it is convenient to 
call him prudent in abstraction from any one of his acts, prudent 
in general and without specification, and to say the acts follow from 
the preexisting prudence. But would he be prudent in the absence 
of each and all of the acts? Surely we have no right to oppose static 
essences in this way to the moving processes in which they live 


~ embedded. 


My bedroom is above my library. Does the ‘aboveness’ here 
mean aught that is different from the concrete spaces through which 
I have to move in getting from the one to the other? It means, you 
may say, a pure topographic relation, a sort of architect’s plan 
among the eternal essences. But that is not the real aboveness, it 
is only an abbreviated substitute that on occasion may lead my 
mind towards truer, 7. e., fuller, dealings with the real aboveness. 
It is not an aboveness ante rem, it is a post rem extract from the 
aboveness in rebus. We may indeed talk, for certain conveniences, 
as if the abstract scheme preceded, we may say ‘I must go up stairs 
because of the essential aboveness,’ just as we may say that the man 
‘does prudent acts because of his ingrained prudence,’ or that our 
ideas ‘lead us truly because of their intrinsic truth.’ But this should 
not debar us on other occasions from using completer forms of de- 
seription. A concrete matter of fact always remains identical under 
any form of description, as when we say of a line, now that it runs 
from left to right, and now that it runs from right to left. These 
are but names of one and the same fact, one more expedient to use 
at one time, one at another. The full facts of cognition, whatever 
be the way in which we talk about them, even when we talk most 
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abstractly, stand inalterably given in the actualities and possibilities 
of the experience-continuum.® But my critics treat my own more 
concrete talk as if i¢ were the kind that sinned by its inadequacy, and 
as if the continuum left something out. 

A favorite way of opposing the more abstract to the more con- 
crete account is to accuse those who favor the latter of ‘ confounding 
psychology with logic.’ Our critics say that when we are asked 
what truth means, we reply by telling only how it is arrived-at. 
But since a meaning is a logical relation, static, independent of 
time, how can it possibly be identified, they say, with any concrete 
man’s experience, perishing as this does at the instant of its produc- 
tion? This, indeed, sounds profound, but I challenge the pro- 
fundity. I defy any one to show any difference between logic and 
psychology here. The logical relation stands to the psychological 
relation between idea and object only as saltatory abstractness 
stands to ambulatory concreteness. Both relations need a psycho- 
logical vehicle; and the ‘logical’ one is simply the ‘psychological’ 
one disemboweled of its fullness, and reduced to a bare scheme. 

A while ago a prisoner, on being released, tried to assassinate the 
judge who had sentenced him. He had apparently succeeded in 
conceiving the judge timelessly, had reduced him to a bare logical 
meaning, that of being his ‘enemy and persecutor,’ by stripping off 
all the conerete conditions (as jury’s verdict, official obligation, ab- 
sence of personal spite, possibly sympathy) that gave its full psycho- 
logical character to the sentence as a particular act in time. Truly 
the sentence was inimical to the culprit; but which idea of it is the 
truer one, that bare logical definition of it, or its full psychological 
specification? The antipragmatists ought in consistency to stand 
up for the criminal’s view of the case, treat the judge as the latter’s 
logical enemy, and bar out extenuating conditions as so much in- 
essential psychological stuff. 


II 


Still another obstacle, I suspect, stands in the way of my ac- 
count’s acceptance. Like Dewey and like Schiller, I have had to say 
that the truth of an idea is determined by its satisfactoriness. But 
satisfactoriness is a subjective term, just as idea is; and truth is 
generally regarded as ‘objective.’ Readers who admit that satis- 
factoriness is our only mark of truth, the only sign to us that we 
have the precious article, will still say that the objective relation 

*The ultimate object or terminus of a cognitive process may in certain 
instances lie beyond the direct experience of the particular cognizer, but it, of 


course, must exist as part of the total universe of cognition whose constitution 
the critic is discussing. 
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between idea and object which the word truth points to is left out 
of my account altogether. I fear also that the association of my 
poor name with the ‘Will to Believe’ (which ‘Will,’ it seems to me, 
ought to play no part in this discussion) works against my credit 
in some quarters. I fornicate with that unclean thing, my adver- 
saries may think, whereas your genuine truth-lover must discourse 
in Huxleyan heroics, and feel as if truth ought to bring eventual 
messages of death to all our satisfactions. Such divergences cer- 
tainly prove the complexity of the area of our discussion; but to my 
mind they also are based on misunderstandings, which (though with 
but little hope of success) I will try to diminish by a further word 
of explanation. 

First, I will ask my objectors to define exactly what sort of thing 
it is they have in mind when they speak of a truth that shall be 
absolute, complete and objective; and then I will defy them to show 
me any conceivable standing-room for such a kind of truth outside 


‘the terms of my own description. It will fall, as I contend, entirely 


within the field of my analysis. 

To begin with, it must obtain between an idea and a reality that 
is the idea’s object; and, as a predicate, it must apply to the idea 
and not to the object, for objective realities are not true, at least not 
in the problematic universe of discourse to which we are now con- 
fining ourselves, for there they are taken as simply being, while the 
ideas are true of them. But we can suppose a series of ideas to be 
successively more and more true of the same object, and can ask what 
is the maximum approach to being absolutely true that the last idea 
might attain to. 

The maximal conceivable truth in an idea would seem to be that 
it should lead to an actual merging of ourselves with the object, to 
an utter mutual confluence and identification. On the common- 
sense level of belief this is what is supposed really to take place in 
sense perception. My idea of this pen verifies itself through my 
percept; and my percept is held to be the pen for the time being— 
percepts and physical realities being treated by common sense as 
identical. But the physiology of the senses has criticized common 
sense out of court, and the pen ‘in itself’ is now believed to lie beyond 
my momentary percept. Yet the notion once suggested, of what a 
completely consummated acquaintance with a reality might be like, 
remains over to our speculation. Total conflux of the mind with the 
reality would be the absolute limit of truth, there could be no better 
or more satisfying knowledge. 

Such total conflux, it is needless to say, is already explicitly pro- 
vided for in my account of the subject. If an idea should ever lead 
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us not only towards, or up to, or against, a reality, but so close that 
we and the reality should melt together, it would be made absolutely 
true, according to me, by that performance. 

In point of fact philosophers doubt that this ever occurs. What 
happens, they think, is only that we get nearer and nearer to reali- 
ties, we approximate more and more to the all-satisfying limit; and 
the definition of actually, as distinguished from imaginably, com- 
plete and objective truth, can then only be that it belongs to the 
idea that will lead us as close up against the object as in the 
nature of our experience is possible, literally next to it, for instance. 

Suppose, now, there were an idea that did this for a certain 
objective reality. Suppose that no further approach were possible, 
that nothing lay between, that the next step would carry us right 
into the reality; then that idea would be true in the maximal degree 
that might be supposed practically attainable in the world which 
we inhabit. 

Well, I need hardly explain that that degree of truth is also 
provided for in my account of the matter. And if satisfactions are 
the marks of truth’s presence, we may add that any less true sub- 
stitute for such a true idea would prove less satisfactory. Following 
its lead, we should be left farther from the terminus. We should 
discern a gap, desiderate a closer approach, and not rest till we 
had found it. 

I am, of course, postulating here a standing reality independent 
of the idea that knows it. I am also postulating that satisfactions 
grow pari passu with our approximation to such reality.” If my 
critics challenge this latter assumption, I retort upon them with the 
former. Their whole notion of a standing reality grows up in the 
form of an ideal limit to the series of successive termini to which our 
thoughts have led us and still are leading us. Each terminus proves 
provisional by leaving us unsatisfied. The truer idea is the one that 
pushes farther; so we are ever beckoned on by the ideal notion 
of an ultimate completely satisfactory terminus. I, for one, obey 
and accept that notion. I can conceive no other objective content 
to the notion of truth than that of approximation to such a terminus, 
nor can I conceive that the notion would ever have grown up, or 
that true ideas would ever have been sorted out from false or idle 
ones, save for the greater sum of satisfactions, intellectual or prac- 
tical, which the truer ones brought with them. Can we imagine a 
man absolutely satisfied with an idea and with all its relations to 

"Say, if you prefer to, that dissatisfactions decrease part passu with such 
approximation. The approximation may be of any kind assignable—approxi- 


mation in time or in space, or approximation in kind, which in common speech 
means ‘ copying.’ 
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his own ideas and to his sensible experiences, and who should yet 
not take its content as a true account of reality? The matter of the 
true is thus absolutely identical with the matter of the satisfactory. 
You may put either word first in your ways of talking; but leave out 
that whole notion of satisfactory leading (which is the essence of 
my pragmatistic account) and call truth a static logical relation, 
independent even of possible leadings or satisfactions, and it seems 
to me you cut all ground from under you. 

I fear that I am still very obscure. But I respectfully implore 
those who reject my doctrine because they can make nothing of my 
stumbling language, to tell us in their own name—und zwar very 
concretely and articulately!—just how the real, genuine and abso- 
lutely ‘objective’ truth which they believe in so profoundly, is con- 
stituted and established. They mustn’t point to the ‘reality’ itself, 
for truth is only our subjective relation to realities. What is the 
nominal essence of this relation, its definition, whether or not it be 
‘objectively’ attainable by mortals? 

Whatever they may say it is, I have the firmest faith that my 
account will prove to have allowed for it and included it by anticipa- 
tion, as one possible case in the total mixture of cases. There is, in 
short, no room for any grade or sort of truth outside of the frame- 
work of the pragmatic system, outside of that jungle of empirical 
leading and their nearer or ulterior terminations, of which I seem to 
have written so unskillfully. 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Contemporary Criticism of Friedrich Nietzsche. 

It is almost impossible to get an unbiased opinion of Nietzsche. A 
recent and valuable article by Professor Raoul Richter in the supplement 
to the Munich Allgemeine Zeitung’ gives a very sympathetic study of the 
philosopher. From another point of view, Professor D. Julius Kaftan has 
written an essay entitled ‘ Aus der Werkstatt des Uebermenschen.’ This 
has the date 1906. In a book by Emil Mauerhof, 1907, there is a study of 
considerably over two hundred pages with the title ‘ Was also sprach Zara- 
thustra?’ which is as pessimistic as Professor Richter’s article is en- 
thusiastic. 

Professor Richter deals with Nietzsche chiefly as a constructive 
thinker. The prevailing fashion has been to consider the philosopher 

1A review of Richter’s ‘ Friedrich Nietzsche und die Kultur unserer Zeit,’ 
Kaftan’s ‘Aus der Werkstatt des Uebermenschen’ and Mauerhof’s ‘ Was also 


sprach Zarathustra?’ 
2 No. 223, 1906. 
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almost solely as an intellectual anarchist, and as having contributed very 
little that is positive. Richter does not accept this point of view. After 
dealing in a general way with his relation to art and literature, with the 
more or less fashionable vogue that he is at present enjoying, with his 
effect upon contemporary German taste, the critic divides his essay into 
three parts. 

First, Nietzsche’s relation to religion. Richter is very much put to it 
to make of his hero anything but a destructive power in the field of 
religion, but he attacks his task bravely. He passes lightly over such a 
book as his ‘ Antichrist’ and over the blasphemous title of his unpublished 
autobiography, ‘Ecce Homo!’ He claims that Nietzsche’s annihilating 
criticisms of Christianity were merely attempts to clear the ground for 
purer spiritual conceptions, that he was a remarkably religious indi- 
vidual and, finally, that the influence of his work and of his personality 
is only now beginning to bear fruit. 

The essayist claims that the substance of religion has nothing to do 
with dogmas nor with an historical church, but that it is an inner spiritual 
condition. Nietzsche makes man’s religious aspirations entirely inde- 
pendent of the theories of the church—even independent of a Deity. In 
all this discussion Richter is compelled to take refuge behind philosoph- 
ical phrases which seem very pregnant, but which really have little sig- 
nificance. Having explained and attempted to justify the formlessness 
of Nietzsche’s beliefs, he considers the question of the content of his 
religious principles. Nietzsche denies that this world is the well-planned 
work of a Creator. According to him, it is a tremendous play of forces 
which recur from eternity to eternity. The whole inorganic nature, 
earth, air, water, sun and moon, as well as plants, animals and man, is 
an embodiment of the ‘ will for power’ (der Wille zur Macht), and the 
world process consists in the eternal struggle of individual wills. The 
man of to-day does not represent the highest point in the organization of 
nature. Beyond him are possible higher forms—supermen. Instead of 
a Deity, Nietzsche sets up life as something to be worshipped and glorified. 
‘That force and fullness increase in the world, that we consciously do 
that towards which unconsciously evérything drives us, is one of the 
chief principles of his creed. 

Richter thinks that there is a large body of thoughtful men who for 
a long time have desired just such ethical principles to guide their lives 
as the philosopher supplies. He finds that there is a general revolution 
against dogmas, and that Nietzsche’s teachings are helping to supply the 
place made vacant by this upheaval, and further, that one of the greatest 
achievements of the philosopher consists in his having awakened slumber- 
ing religious forces which have been dormant in the skeptical and indif- 
ferent. He believes that Nietzsche has revealed to us the possibility of 
a religion without any of the ideas usually connected with churchly doc- 
trines. He has preached faith, dealing solely with life this side the 
grave, and has exalted existence in this world in that he has shown the 
pernicious effects of the church in laying the emphasis upon the rewards 
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of a future life instead of valuing and improving and developing the 
present. Nietzsche has given back to the world its good conscience in 
that he has taken away from us the fear of punishment. In other words, 
the philosopher supplies something that is in perfect consonance with the 
demands of the modern man. His beliefs are no longer the gropings of 
elementary religious instincts, but just as the church has been necessary 
for the preliminary stages of development, so some such teachings as 
Nietzsche supplies are needed by the mentally full-grown man of to-day. 

The second part of Richter’s essay deals with the philosopher’s atti- 
tude towards ethics. The most common expression used in connection 
with this phase of Nietzsche’s work is his ‘unmorality.’ He is neither 
moral nor immoral. Such expressions as ‘Beyond Good and Evil,’ ‘ The 
Twilight of the False Gods or How One Philosophizes with the 
Hammer’ indicate the philosopher’s position with regard to traditional 
ethical ideas. According to him, nothing in itself is good or bad, but 
only with respect to a will which strives for it or abhors it. But this 
is not the divine will, nor a transcendental will, nor a higher nature 
within us. Good is everything which our earthly will desires, evil that 
which it detests. The highest good is that which we most devotedly 
strive for; the greatest evil that which we most deeply abhor. The chief 
principle in Nietzsche’s system of morals consists in maintaining and 
strengthening a lasting will within us in opposition to momentary im- 
pulses. There arises a conflict where the permanent will dictates some- 
thing which the momentary impulse or momentary will objects to. 
Nietzsche substitutes this permanent will for the traditional ideas of 
duty, and where it is overridden by a passing mood we have an emotion 
which is substantially the same as the usually accepted ideas of guilt and 
sin. Repentance is the feeling aroused when our permanent will is 
defeated. Nietzsche’s idea of contrition differs from the traditional con- 
ception in that it is not caused by the breaking of foreign commandments 
imposed by laws of church or state, but rather by the infraction of laws 
which we have imposed upon ourselves, and the feeling that we must 
earry through the dictates of the permanent will is not our sense of 
responsibility towards a Deity or any human being, but our obligation to 
ourselves. Moral and good is this discipline of the will; immoral and 
evil is its opposite. 

The final aim and object of Nietzsche’s will is the furthering of life, 
the increase of strength and fullness in our existence. This explains his 
nihilistic attitude towards the existing faiths of Christianity and Bud- 
dhism. They are destructive, they are misleading, they underestimate 
the value of life in the same way that Schopenhauer’s pessimism is nega- 
tive. Nietzsche’s list of virtues is directly the opposite of those taught 
by Christianity, Buddhism and Schopenhauer. 

Richter is at some pains to explain why the radical views of Nietzsche 
will not produce moral anarchy by doing away with all laws except those 
dictated by the individual. He has a difficult problem before him, but 
he claims that the burden of such freedom weighs far more heavily than 
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the commands of conventional morality. It is far simpler to follow the 
rules of others if one can be persuaded that they are right than it is to 
formulate one’s own standards. Now, according to Nietzsche, it is a 
question not of reading in books what I shall do, but rather to find out 
in the unwritten book of my own consciousness what I will. For this 
purpose we need the deepest introspection and self-knowledge, and having 
gained this, it is a severe responsibility to live up to the self-appointed 
task which lies within us, and to overcome the opposing conditions of 
existence which surround us. Richter concludes his discussion by the 
statements that we may not stop with Nietzsche, but we must progress 
through him to higher and greater ethical ideals; that Nietzsche is the 
forerunner of the religion and morality of the future. The critic ac- 
knowledges that in the detailed development of his theory of morals the 
philosopher has frequently erred, but it is the fate of many great ideas 
that they must first appear in an exaggerated form in order to attract the 
attention of the world. Having done this, time and circumstance may 
chasten and correct the distortion. 

Richter’s final division has to do with Nietzsche’s significance in the 
field of art. He finds that the chief esthetic problem of the philosopher 
was concerned not with the essence of art, but with its value. He has 
much to say about the kind of art that denies life, that is without sub- 
stance and without will. Naturally, much that Nietzsche has written on 
this subject deals with the principles of Wagner, in whose works he finds 
the most dangerous and at the same time the most attractive embodiment 
of Schopenhauer’s theory of resignation. Richter does not concern him- 
self with the different phases of Nietzsche’s relations with Wagner. He 
treats the philosopher merely in the highest, or rather the latest, stage 
of his development. 

The really important side of Nietzsche’s artistic achievement has to do 
rather with his direct influence upon individuals and upon the more gen- 
eral ideas of his time than with any special system of esthetics which he 
formulated or attempted to present. Much could be said about the effect 
of Nietzsche’s personality and his theories upon contemporary artistic 
conceptions, but this is an extremely elusive subject and one which is not 
yet ripe for investigation because we are too near the period which has 
been affected. Nietzsche did not create new systems, but he did launch 
a kind of titanism, which has had a very broad sway in art. 

It is unfortunate that Richter has not attempted a discussion of the 
influence of Nietzsche’s own marvelous literary style upon his contem- 
poraries. He mentions incidentally the names of Dehmel, Hofmannsthal 
and Hauptmann, but the reader might reasonably expect an ampler treat- 
ment. However, this, too, is a very elusive problem. 

Kaftan, in the first part of his brochure, ‘Aus der Werkstatt des 
Uebermenschen,’ takes up the question of the lack of philosophical struc- 
ture in Nietzsche’s works. He says that as early as 1881 Nietzsche had 
in mind the preparation of a system of philosophy. This was announced 
on the cover of the first edition of the ‘Beyond Good and Evil,’ in 1886, 
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and it is claimed that all of Nietzsche’s works from this time on had 
reference to the idea of a system. The second part of ‘Beyond Good 
and Evil’ is expressly called by Nietzsche a ‘ prelude’ to ‘ A Philosophy of 
the Future.’ This was to be parallel to ‘ Zarathustra,’ without, however, 
its poetical character, but having a strictly philosophical and connected 
form. But Nietzsche was unable to complete this work. The studies he 
made for it which were extant were published in 1901 under the title 
* Der Wille zur Macht, Versuch einer Umwerthung aller Werthe.’ Kaftan 
states that a sketch of the work, dating from the year 1887, was found in 
Nietzsche’s literary remains. The book as prepared by the editors is the 
result of much arrangement and careful collection of widely scattered 
material. Kaftan thinks that this posthumous work is the most impor- 
tant of all of Nietzsche’s writings for an appreciation of the essence of 
his philosophy, and upon this he bases the criticism (sometimes quite 
destructive) which is found in the ensuing pages of his monograph. 
Unfortunately for his study, the foundation is not quite in order. He 
attacks Nietzsche for holding ideas which are studied, in many cases, out 
of their proper connection. 

Nietzsche never had an opportunity to revise the work which his 
editors have published, and it is manifestly unfair on the part of Kaftan, 
or any other critic, to attempt an analysis of his philosophy with no basis 
more adequate than that of a book constructed after the author’s death, 
out of stray notes and aphorisms. Of course, there are discrepancies, 
contradictions, obscurities, inaccuracies in the work written at different 
periods of his mental development, and it is a very simple thing for any 
critic to seize upon these obvious faults and to make of the great thinker 
a very sorry figure. Add to this the peculiarities of Nietzsche’s life— 
his ill health, his immeasurable self-conceit, his fearful headaches and 
his final insanity, and it is patent that the task of the man who wishes 
to belittle the influence of the German reformer is a very easy one. It 
is unjust to attack Nietzsche as a philosopher when he never published 
a coherent and connected statement of his philosophical views, and it is 
equally unfair to assume that a posthumous work such as has already 
been described is a better basis for criticism than the several publications, 
divergent as they may be, of Nietzsche’s lifetime. Here is where Kaftan 
makes the fundamental blunder, which vitiates much that he has to say 
later. He states that the present work affords a glance into Nietzsche’s 
workshop, and permits us to see in definite outlines his philosophical 
structure. “I consider it doubtful,” says he, “that the system would 
have gained through a perfection of form and style. The contrary seems 
to me the more probable.” Further, “ While Nietzsche was a master of 
style, he was not a master of every style, and his methods of presentation 
were ill suited to philosophical and systematic writing.” He therefore 
implies that it is a fortunate thing, after all, that the philosopher did not 
prepare his own system, but that this was left for his more calm editors. 
These ideas are rather uncritical. Further, we have the inevitable ref- 
erence to Nietzsche’s health. Kaftan claims that as early as the middle 
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of the seventies Nietzsche began to fail, and on this account his writings 
assumed their peculiar character. He was unable to work for long 
periods, therefore he accustomed himself to the use of aphorisms. Also 
his style was too subjective for philosophical discourse. Kaftan, there- 
fore, makes the remarkable statement, “ If he had been able now in reality 
to work out his great work as it appeared to him, and had been able to 
glorify it with the splendor of his style, then probably clearness and 
coherence would have suffered. It is, however, different with the sketch 
as it lies before us. To be sure, it suffers from the deficiencies which 
are naturally attached to a sketch. However, what seem to be deficien- 
cies have become on the other hand advantageous. We are now placed 
in a position of observing a system of Nietzsche.” 

Kaftan accepts in a modified form the usual division of Nietzsche’s 
literary life into three periods. First, as a follower of Schopenhauer and 
friend of Wagner; second, as a positivist; third, the Zarathustra period. 
The last division is the most important from a philosophical and literary 
point of view. The least significant of the three divisions is the second. 
Frau Andreas, in fact, considers it merely an episode in the philosopher’s 
life, while Kaftan makes the claim that we can speak of only one great 
change in Nietzsche’s mental life, namely, the turning from pessimism 
to optimism. The so-called second period becomes lost in the third 
division. 

According to the positivist, the real value of life consists in pure 
thought and perception. According to Nietzsche, the value of life lies 
in the will, ‘the will for power,’ which he announces as the only true 
and guiding principle. However, Nietzsche considered the ideas of his 
later period to have a scientific basis, and in this respect he remains a 
positivist. He aimed to be scientific according to his rather original con- 
ception of the word, although at all times he despised the scholarship 
which consists merely in the heaping up of knowledge. His attack in 
‘Zarathustra’ upon this kind of learning constitutes one of its most 
famous passages. 

Kaftan does not believe that his so-called second period had anything 
to do with his friendship with Rée. Nietzsche was not a metaphysician, 
and it was natural that the formal philosophical and ethical ideas of the 
English positivistic school were unable to hold him very long. He was 
interested in what might be described as more practical matters. The 
question of the religious, moral and esthetic life of man was uppermost 
in his mind. Very properly, Kaftan maintains that Nietzsche would 
have accomplished little had he followed in the path marked by the philos- 
ophers who had preceded him—if he had taken up their ideas and devel- 
oped and expanded them. 

It is one of the great things of Nietzsche’s career that as his suffer- 
ings increased his optimism grew. As a young man he was a pessimist; 
when he was confronted by the terrible torture of his later life, he became 
the world’s greatest optimist. Optimism is the key-note to the Zarathustra 
period. Man is to enjoy the actual world, and in order to see the universe 
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clearly he must be freed from the imaginary world of religion and meta- 
physics. 

He finds the Christian and Buddhistic religions to be deceptive, and 
it is remarkable how extravagant is his hatred of these creeds. This, 
however, is merely one of the items in his attack upon everything which 
gives a false appearance to the real world. The second item is the pre- 
vailing idea of good and evil, and in this connection we have to mention 
one of the chief and most widely known phrases that are associated with 
the philosopher, namely, the expression Herrenmoral. This may be 
summed up in the expression ‘might is right.’ The lords of the earth 
must have different standards of morals from the weak. The usually 
accepted conceptions of ethics are then another misleading condition in 
our failure to see the world truthfully. Connected with religion and 
morality is philosophy. He finds it to be in league with religion and 
morality, and through this connection to have contributed also to our 
false vision of the world. 

Nietzsche has no respect (that is to say, in his later period) for any 
system that does not glorify reality. The three forces, religion, morality 
and philosophy, have ruled long enough, but they are now bankrupt. The 
time is ripe for a more positive attitude towards our surrounding condi- 
tions. Decadence must come to an end, and progress, development, force, 
growth must take its place. Everything that thwarts this tendency, no 
matter how sacred it may have become through tradition and long usage, 
must be abandoned. There is a world of an entirely different character 
from that which we have known, but it can not be understood and enjoyed 
until the beclouding influences just mentioned have been annihilated. 
Nietzsche is the great nihilist, and at the same time in the réle of Zara- 
thustra he is the preacher of the glories of the new world, which he has 
made possible through his nihilism. 

Kaftan now devotes a great deal of space to a rather hair-splitting 
and more or less dexterous discussion of the two kinds of worlds which 
have been mentioned. They might be described as the subjective world 
and the objective world. Naturally, Nietzsche’s is the latter. The critic 
takes up the philosopher’s dictum that the world is a sea of forces, and 
has no great difficulty in pointing out a number of inconsistencies. He 
finds that his ideas of the ‘ will for power,’ of the superman, of the dif- 
ference between the ethics of the lord and the ethics of the slave, do not 
harmonize with this representation of the world as a play of forces. He 
does not make his objections very clear, but it requires no great amount 
of dialectic power to discover that the leading motifs which Nietzsche 
enunciated in various periods of his life are not always logical. Kaftan 
insists, however, that Nietzsche must have a philosophical system, and 
having determined this quite against Nietzsche’s own intentions, he derives 
a great deal of pleasure from destroying the fictitious fabric which he 
has created. 

Nietzsche says himself, “ We would not let ourselves be burnt at the 
stake for our opinions—but for this, namely, that we might hold them, 
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and might be allowed to change them.” Indeed, according to him, im- 
mutable convictions are the foes of truth. Very properly, then, the 
writer in Heinze-Ueberweg’s ‘ History of Philosophy’ says (Vol. 4, p. 
837), “ One need not be surprised at contradictions with him. He need 
not want to form a system out of his views.” This is the true attitude 
to assume, and the study of Kaftan is very much weakened by the point 
of view which he insists upon maintaining. 

A final motif which Kaftan brings forward is Nietzsche’s doctrine of 
the eternal recurrence.” Unquestionably the philosopher attaches great 
importance to this conception, but he was unable to develop it and ex- 
pound it with the fullness which he would have liked. It is, indeed, one 
of the principles which he maintains most passionately, but the glorifica- 
tion of the world which is eternally recurring does not always rhyme with 
the idea of an eternally growing and developing world which we must 
worship and enjoy. 

Nietzsche was not a philosopher; he was rather a preacher. He con- 
sidered his great mission to be that of a reformer, who was to set up new 
standards of conduct, to teach men how to live rather than to furnish 
them with new metaphysical plans. Our behavior towards our neighbors, 
our attitude towards right and wrong, were questions of great importance 
with him. He wished to offer practical wisdom in teaching mankind 
how to know and to enjoy the actual world. Accordingly, strength is the 
essence of life. ‘The will for power’ is the key to proper development. 
Upon this idea hangs the gospel of Zarathustra. 

In many respects, Nietzsche goes to the verge of materialism, in that 
he strongly emphasizes the physical. Decadence marked a physical 
degeneration; ‘the will for power’ is conditioned to a greater or less 
degree by vital force. The superman is to be mentally emancipated, but 
he also is to be physically a superman. 

Nietzsche believed that humanity at the present time is decadent, 
that it is controlled by decadent ideals and values. Having shown this, 
he pronounces the thesis that ‘the will for power’ is to be the real test 
of all correct estimates of good and evil. This is the magical property 
which he uses in the ‘ transformation of values.’ 

The expression ‘aristocratic radicalism’ should be mentioned in 
this connection. The true aristocrat is the man whose ‘will for 
power’ is triumphant; the slave is he whose ‘will for power’ is weak 
or dormant, and it is only through combinations of the weak slaves 
that they have been able to defeat the real aristocrats of the world, and 
bring about the decadent conditions which now exist in our life and cul- 
ture. Democracy is, therefore, a doctrine of slaves, who join together to 
thwart the progress of the aristocrats who approach most closely to 
Nietzsche’s superman. The growth of decadence has been gradual. His- 
tory has shown how supermen have been overcome. The ideal barbarians, 


®This subject has been treated recently in an essay, ‘Die Ewige Wieder- 
kunft des Gleichen.’ Dr. Petersen, Beilage zur Miinchener Allgemeine Zeitung, 
Nummer 54 u. 55, 1907. 
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which the philosopher portrays, with their splendid health were able to 
maintain their mastery but a short time. The lords were dethroned, and 
gradually hordes of slaves came into control. The aristocratic rule of im- 
perial Rome could not be maintained. The renaissance, with its heroic 
figures, was only an episode of short duration. The mighty Napoleon, 
Nietzsche’s hero par excellence, was unable to stop the democratic course 
of the world. 

Everywhere there has been a decline. It is now time for a steadfast 
preaching of a new gospel. Zarathustra, who not only brings new ideas, 
but creates new values, is to make an era; he can never gain a large 
number of disciples, for if he were surrounded by a great troupe this 
would be contrary to his aristocratic ideals. From the nature of the case 
the ‘much-too-many’ can not hope to attain to the high position of the 
lords of the earth, but through the preaching of the gospel of the super- 
man, through the idea of natural selection, there will ultimately result a 
higher and a stronger race. We are not to love our fatherland, but we 
are to love the land of our children—the future of the race should be the 
goal of our ambition. The man of to-day is merely a bridge to the super- 
man of the future. Properly speaking, then, the superman is the crown- 
ing stone in the whole fabric of Nietzsche’s beliefs and teachings. He 
has nothing to do with philosophy, but he is the chief article in the creed 
which Zarathustra—Nietzsche—preaches with ecstasy. 

Kaftan maintains that the superman is an addition, an unnecessary 
appendix, to the system of philosophy which he thrusts upon Nietzsche. 
He thinks that the philosopher departs widely from the teachings of 
science, which he claimed to follow, in creating the superman. As a 
matter of fact, it was just this scientific suggestion which was especially 
attractive to Nietzsche. He was captivated by such phrases as the ‘ sur- 
vival of the fittest,’ ‘development of species,’ etc., and was unquestionably 
brought into this course of thought by these very catchwords which were 
eurrent. Kaftan, however, says, “ The talk about the superman is the 
mere vaporing of the imagination, and has nothing to do with science. 
More correctly expressed, no mentally sound man could think of pro- 
pounding this as a result of science or as a deduction from its results.” 

The last division of Kaftan’s paper begins with the question, “Is 
Nietzsche ripe for the history of philosophy?” He says we are, of course, 
forced to take him seriously because of his immense intellectual power, 
but as his system of philosophy has been demolished, the query is quite 
pertinent—“ Does he belong in the company of philosophers?” In a pre- 
vious chapter he has stated that Nietzsche is rather a preacher, but it is 
hardly likely that the history of theology will attempt to immortalize him, 
and as he will not be downed it would seem that philosophy must accept 
him. And it has done so, at first begrudgingly but more recently with 
great enthusiasm, as is evident from the very sympathetic and extensive 
treatment given in the ‘ History of Philosophy,’ by Heinze-Ueberweg. So 
that, after all, Kaftan’s inquiry whether Nietzsche belongs in the history 
of philosophy or not, is of very small moment. Nietzsche’s creed may be 
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untenable; it may have no satisfactory foundation; but it has immense 
force, the force which appeals to clever as well as to shallow minds. And 
its strength consists especially in the glorification of the strong, free will. 
Independent personality is the highest value to be striven for. Because 
Nietzsche’s system is not coherent and logical Kaftan can not agree with 
the philosopher in maintaining that Zarathustra’s gospel begins a new era 
in the history of the world. But Kaftan, tired of his logical deductions, 
confesses that Nietzsche is already a great power; those who believe in 
him will never be turned aside through the most convincing proof of the 
logician, and those who are opposed to him do not need this sort of demon- 
stration. Nietzsche, he thinks, can not have a future; everything, even 
the good, in his philosophy, is the product of a diseased mind, and every- 
thing is so exaggerated and pathologically perverted that the sane minds 
of the future will never be deluded. However this may be, there can be 
no doubt that much of the philosopher’s mission has already been accom- 
plished. His ideas have penetrated so deeply and so widely into German 
life and art and literature, that if all his work were blotted out he could 
not fail to have accomplished a great work. 

The future may show that Nietzsche was not a sound thinker, that his 
ideas are pernicious, but it would be foolish to decry the great influence 
that they have had and are having. If his teachings are poisonous, the 
poison is already in the human system, and it will require many years 
of antidotes to counteract it. Kaftan himself says, “ When the time is 
fulfilled, he will cease to be regarded as a prophet, and will be to all what 
he is to us who have never numbered ourselves among his adherents—an 
interesting phenomenon, a great poet, an inspired teacher, who has seen 
much in the world and taught others to see much.” WNietzsche’s saying 
in regard to Plato, that his system is refuted and dead, but the person 
behind it is irrefutable and can not be killed, applies to himself. How- 
ever, Kaftan does not reckon him as a peer of Plato; still he is willing to 
give him a place among the minor prophets. 

Kaftan takes exception to Frau Andreas’s statement that Nietzsche 
was a religious genius, that everything but religion was secondary with 
him, and his misfortune was that he was unable to satisfy his intense re- 
ligious need in the systems as they exist to-day.. He, therefore, went so 
far as to deify himself, and the ecstatic exaltation which came therefrom 
ended in his madness. Kaftan is willing to accept this merely as the 
explanation of the mystical element in his teaching which was concerned 
with Zarathustra. 

There are three ideas, the critic thinks, which explain Nietzsche’s devel- 
opment. First, and above all, the transition from pessimism to optimism. 
This was the great event of his life, and it is especially important in view 
of the decreasing physical force of Nietzsche in proportion as his optimism 
increased. Kaftan finds this to be an element of moral greatness in the 
man who was opposed to all ideas of morality. It is indeed remarkable 
that Nietzsche’s ideal of man seemed to be composed of many things 
which he did not possess himself. The superman was to be a superior 
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man physically. He was not to be subject to the mental and nervous 
tortures that had caused his creator to suffer so severely. Nietzsche’s 
heroes were all men of action, while the philosopher’s strength consisted 
in emotions, in ideas and in his abilities as an artist. Furthermore, his 
health precluded any practical ambitions. He was also a wanderer with- 
out fixed abode or profession; in short, he was the very opposite of many 
things that he most admired. On the other hand, his superman must also 
have some of the ideal qualities of Nietzsche. One of the philosopher’s 
favorite words is the expression instinktsicher. This he employs in many 
connections to express the quality which the superman must have of ac- 
complishing naturally and instinctively superhuman deeds. He must not 
only be a strong man physically, but his strength of mind and will shall 
be commensurate with his physical development. 

The second point which Kaftan uses to explain Nietzsche’s develop- 
ment is the unexampled egoism which animates him and everything he 
does. Nietzsche never made the slightest concession to popular demands; 
never made the smallest effort to win popularity. He considered himself 
so supremely superior as to feel assured that the world would eventually 
come to him. 

The third is Nietzsche’s relation to music. With this subject is very 
intimately connected the name of Wagner, who was of the very first 
importance in Nietzsche’s mental and esthetic development. Kaftan is 
inclined to give a higher importance to the musical influence which sur- 
rounded the philosopher than is usually done. He considers that music 
indirectly affected not only the form of his writings, but also to some 
extent their substance. He even goes so far as to attempt a musical 
explanation of his doctrine of eternal recurrence. 

Mauerhof’s essay is done in an extremely shallow and flippant manner, 
and in such a way as to make it impossible to take the study seriously. 
There is a great amount of padding, so that the tangible results of 
his investigation might have been expressed in one fourth the space 
which he has employed. His first chapter is entitled ‘Wagner und 
Nietzsche.’ This promises much that is interesting and important, be- 
cause Wagner means for Nietzsche a turning-point in every sense of the 
word, but there is little fulfillment. It is quite conceivable that many 
intelligent men should not approve of Nietzsche, should think his influ- 
ence prejudicial to the best interests of morality and art, but no amount 
of vituperation and sarcasm will lessen the significance of his literary life. 

The musician, Wagner, is a subject of almost as great contempt as 
the philosopher. Mauerhof says that we should get rid of the idea that 
Wagner is a dramatic poet; his literary efforts are so trivial as to remind 
us of the infancy of literature. There then follows a long dissection of 
some of Wagner’s works. All this, however, is prefatory to the discussion 
of the inconsistencies which mark the personal relations of the musician 
and the philosopher. He quotes long passages written by Nietzsche at 
the time when he was still under the sway of the composer, and then 
passages illustrating what he considers to be Nietzsche’s outrageous 
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change of front. This is a very hackneyed theme, and one that is espe- 
cially attractive to the superficial critic. But there is little to be gained 
by continually bringing forward these inconsistencies. Let us at once 
accept the theory which is least favorable to the philosopher and agree 
that Nietzsche had outgrown the tutorship of Wagner; that he was too 
big a man to be willing to endure the rivalry of the musician. To be 
sure, his utterances after the breach were very intemperate, just as his 
praise before this event had been extravagant, but Nietzsche was never 
a dispassionate writer; his enthusiasms and animosities were always 
unbounded. 

Nietzsche lays down the principle that Wagner is an artist of the 
decadence, and he considers it his duty to warn the world against this in- 
sidious power. He thinks Wagner is a sickness, and that he has made 
music sickly in that he has discovered the means of exciting tired nerves. 
Although Nordau, in his book ‘ Degeneration,’ condemns Nietzsche in the 
most sweeping manner, he does not hesitate to seize upon his criticism of 
Wagner when he comes to write about the musician. 

Nietzsche inquires, “ Was Wagner after all a musician?” And he 
answers it by saying that he was in any case something more, namely, 
‘an incomparable actor, the greatest mime, the most astounding theatrical 
genius that the Germans have ever produced—our stage manager par 
excellence. He belongs elsewhere than in the history of music. Wagner 
desires nothing but effects, and in order to reach them he discards musical 
traditions and overrides matters of taste. 

Finally he inquires, “ Was Wagner a German?” He finds no Ger- 
man traces in him except ‘the ability to imitate.’ He says his father 
was an actor by the name of Geyer, ‘and a Geyer (vulture) is almost an 
Adler (eagle),’? which is to say that Wagner was a Jew. This is hardly 
worthy of a philosopher of the Zarathustra stripe, although it may be 
witty. We shall probably never know exactly what was behind the diffi- 
culty. Only two persons now living could furnish authoritative informa- 
tion on this point; these are Frau Cosima Wagner and Nietzsche’s sister 
Frau Foérster-Nietzsche, and neither is likely to reveal the secret. 

The next chapter of Mauerhof’s essay is entitled ‘ The Dominating Im- 
pulse.” This refers to the fact that Nietzsche was the philosopher of 
personality, and it should be much more serious than Mauerhof has made 
it, since much of the latter-day glorification of individuality can be 
attributed to Nietzsche. The most recent play by Sudermann, ‘ Das 
Blumenboot,’ has as its catchword just this expression ‘ personality,’ and it 
does not give a pleasant idea of this phase of Nietzsche’s influence, in that 
it shows how unfortunately the philosopher may have acted upon unripe 
minds and uncertain individuals. 

Mauerhof takes a fling at the tendency of the students of philosophy 
to accept the statement that Nietzsche was the most individual thinker 
of all times. Such expressions as these Mauerhof thinks all started with 
the writer himself, who was an extremely crafty man, and knew how to 
furnish the world with battle-cries which would redound to his own glory. 
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It must be said that this is quite contrary to the usually accepted ideas, 
which make the philosopher out to be a recluse and afraid of the world 
rather than a self-seeking propagandist. 

As might be expected of a critic of Mauerhof’s temperament, Nietz- 
sche’s many illnesses and the mental catastrophe which finally overtook 
him are the subject of prolonged and rather cheap discussion. 

Mauerhof says if we except the ‘Die Geburt der Tragédie,’ the ‘ Un- 
zeitgemisse Betrachtungen,’ including ‘Wagner und Bayreuth,’ all his 
works were written in what he calls the period of his sickness. 

Then follows much concerning Nietzsche’s excessive vanity and egoism, 
from which, however, very little that is rational can be obtained. Mauer- 
hof explains not only his attitude towards Wagner through his egoism, 
but even his antagonism to Christianity in the same manner. The nations 
had begun to assemble arourd Wagner, he was an international success. 
In the case of Christianity, Nietzsche dared to feel envious of its great 
power. With cruel hatred the philosopher exposed the most deeply 
hidden weaknesses of the musical drama. His attack upon Christianity 
was more passionate and more prolonged; he devoted much of his life 
to discovering the inconsistencies of the dogmas of the church and its 
abuses. 

The next chapter is entitled ‘Christian and Superman.’ Nietzsche 
had devoted six years to exploiting his friend at Bayreuth, but from this 
period had gained very little. After the breach he was very much at a 
loss to know what to do; he had little interest in philosophy, and he was 
disappointed in metaphysical subjects. In this frame of mind he became 
acquainted with Dr. Paul Rée, a young Jewish physician from West 
Prussia. Mauerhof lays great stress upon this relationship—a greater 
emphasis than is usually regarded as possible. Rée introduced him to 
the works of the English rationalists and the French positivists. Mauer- 
hof even states that Nietzsche’s friends were of the opinion that not he, 
but Rée, had written the book ‘ Menschliches Allzumenschliches,’ so 
great was the intimacy of the two men. Nietzsche entered into the 
philosophy of the positivists with great enthusiasm; especially was he 
interested in their ideas concerning the origin of moral conceptions. 

Nietzsche has always been regarded as one of the most brilliant and 
effective writers of aphorisms who have ever lived. His pithy sayings are 
as concentrated and as expressive as anything that can be found in any 
literature, but Mauerhof wishes to deprive him even of this merit. He 
finds his very extensive reading to have been merely superficial, and his 
brilliant perceptions to have been prejudiced and untrue. He considers 
it a great waste of time for any one to read this part of Nietzsche’s 
writings. 

Mauerhof has demolished Nietzsche as a philosopher, as a historian 
of art; he now dismisses him in a very caustic manner as a moralist. He 
says that from despair of reaching a solution of the problem of right and 
wrong he eventually became insane. His great difficulty was that he was 
unable to base his moral teaching upon any scientific or credible founda- 
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tion. Concerning the philosopher’s idea of eternal recurrence he says it 
is the ‘ wildest, the most insane trick that a human brain has ever been 
able to conceive of.’ He then takes up the superman, and finds this con- 
ception to have been based upon Schopenhauer and Darwin. From the 
former he took the idea of the ‘ will to live’ and transformed it into the 
‘will for power.” From Darwin he borrowed the theory of the develop- 
ment of species. Mauerhof pays his compliments to Darwin in passing, 
and seems to disapprove of him as strongly as he does of Nietzsche. 
Altogether his attitude is one of great superiority. There follows then 
a protracted discussion of Christianity and its history, in which he poses 
as a progressive in deploring the influence of the Apostle Paul; he seems 
to enjoy the luxury of acting as a defender of the faith, and finds that 
Nietzsche has taken his most important ideas from Christianity. But 
through his perverse attacks upon the faith of our fathers the philosopher 
has mystified the people into believing that he is original. He makes 
use of the expression ‘Christian Superman’ and finds that the New 

Testament ideal of manhood is exactly like that of Nietzsche’s. They 
are identical with the exception that they have different aims. It would 
be difficult even for Mauerhof to prolong his discussion to a great length 
after propounding such a theory. 

These three studies undertaken from three very different points of 
view summarize in an unusually complete manner the current criticism 
of the philosopher, who has probably provoked as much discussion as any 
German literary man in the past fifty years. 


Tuomas STocKHAM Baker. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. May, 1907. 
La logique et V’intuition en mathématiques (pp. 273-283): E. Boret.- A 
plea for mathematical instruction aimed rather at developing invention 
in application than powers of deduction. La Vision (pp. 284-326): N. 
Boy.- A long, clear and interesting, but quite elementary account of the 
perception of depth or distance. La morale d’Epictéte et les besoins 
présents de Venseignement moral (suite) (pp. 327-347): L. Weser. — The 
sense of the world-order bred in Epictetus a free rationality, which is his 
chief worth (a suivre). La notion du réel (pp. 348-362): A. Lion. -— To 
adequate thought unreality is recognized as possibility; in all other cases 
the unreal is the confused. ‘La théorie physique’ de M. Duhem et les 
mathématiques (pp. 363-376): P. Bourroux.— Very fine distinctions are 
here drawn leading to the conclusion that M. Duhem marks off experi- 
mental verification too sharply from mathematical analysis; and thus 
wrongly subordinates mathematics to physics. La pensée catholique en 
France au commencement du XXe siécle (pp. 377-400): J. Wuzzors. — 
An account, from a Catholic standpoint, of the ‘tumultuous’ movement 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Proressor Huco Minsterserc, of Harvard University, predicted, in the 
course of an address delivered at Lafayette University, that German ideas 
of education are bound to be affected by the American college system. 
“That will be at last a gift of the New World to the Old, which will 
return the stimulation and impulse that the United States received from 
Germany. The German influence gave to America the method of re- 
search, the Ph.D. work, the graduate school. America will now give to 
Germany in return the college with its broadening influence and with its 
democratic spirit, which imparts culture to all alike, within and without 
the scholarly professions. We hear so much, and sometimes, perhaps, too 
much, of the exchange of professors between the United States and Ger- 
many. Such exchange of persons may be well. It has gone on, after all, 
for decades, as German scholars have come to this country in a steady 
flow and American scholars have always visited German universities. © 
But more important than the exchange of men is the exchange of institu- 
tions. The German graduate school, once imported here, has had an 
influence which can be felt in every corner of the intellectual life of 
America. And thus I trust that the American college, once imported to 
Europe, will never cease in its beneficial influence for the culture of the 
non-professional men and women.” 

Dr. CHarLes Hucues JOHNSTON, substitute during the past year in 
philosophy for Professor H. H. Horne at Dartmouth College, has been 
appointed assistant professor of the philosophy of education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


Dr. FrepertcK LyMAN WELLS, lecturer in psychology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been appointed pathological psychologist in the McLean 
Hospital, at Waverley, Mass. 








